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IS IDEALISM REALISM? 
A REPLY IN TERMS OF OBJECTIVE IDEALISM 


‘*Will someone tell me what ‘Idealism’ is?’’ 

With this entreaty Professor Pratt opened and closed a delight- 
fully whimsical article which appeared recently in this JouRNAL.* 
With the same inquiry, he confides, he had earlier opened and closed 
the book, Contemporary Idealism in America. In years gone by, he 
had believed the idealist to be one who denied the realist’s assertion 
that ‘‘the world did not depend for its existence on consciousness in 
any form’’; one who cherished such slogans as ‘‘No object without 
a subject’’ and ‘‘Esse est percipi.”? Then to his confessed bewilder- 
ment, he ‘‘began to learn, from idealist after idealist, that the esse 
est percipt principle was no part of Idealism and never had been.”’ 
This denial he finds reiterated or implied by several writers in the 
present volume. Yet he is troubled by this and other points at which 
the writers do not seem.to be in agreement. Does this disagreement 
indicate that idealism has lost its meaning? Wherein does the modern 
idealist, especially the objective idealist, differ from the realist? 

As Professor Pratt must have discovered on reading no farther 
than the Introduction, the writers, profiting it may be by the ex- 
perience of others, chose to dispense with the artifice of a detailed 
credal statement. They found themselves in agreement upon such 
fundamental principles as the organic unity of the world structure, 
the philosophical necessity of interpreting ‘‘nature’’ in terms of its 
higher rather than lower manifestations, the ultimate reality of 
values, the rational order and intelligibility of the real world, or, in 
brief, the view that fruitful metaphysical explanation requires that 
primacy be given to the categories of spiritual rather than of 
mechanistic interpretation. Thus the structure of the real world 
is regarded as a rational organically unified order, intelligible to 
thought and expressive of value. Dogmatic uniformity in details 
of their philosophical position between exponents of a system may 
safely be taken as a sign of the sterility rather than the strength 


1J. B. Pratt, ‘‘Is Idealism Realism?’’ in this JourNaL, Vol. XXX (1933), 
pp. 169-178. 
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of the position. The writers of the present book did not seek the 
appearance of complete agreement, but chose rather to express freely 
both points of common agreement and difference. Indeed, definite 
effort was made to include representatives of the major forms of 
idealistic interpretation, and beyond this are variations of emphasis, 
Nevertheless, Professor Pratt’s question may well be considered: 
What is the particular characteristic of a philosophical position 
which, with whatever unique aspects it may include, yet unites it with 
others as an expression of idealism ? 

In the reply which follows, it is my hope that many ideal- 
ists will concur, but I shall assume no more than that it offers what, 
to one idealist, seems pertinent to the issues which Professor Pratt 
raises. If I analyze his article correctly, these are five in number: 
(1) the place of the esse est percipi principle in idealistic philosophy ; 
(2) the idealistic conception of reality, and in particular, the status 
of the objective world; (3) the idealistic view of knowledge; (4) the 
significance of the self; (5) the relation of idealism to realism. This 
is an extensive program, and its treatment here must be fragmentary 
at many points. Furthermore, it will be limited to the point of view 
of objective idealism, since subjective idealism is considered else- 
where in this publication by Professor Brightman. 


Esse EST PERCIPI 


In suggesting that idealism should be mentalistic, proclaiming 
the doctrine, esse est percipi, Professor Pratt is reiterating a belief 
that has been held by numerous realistic thinkers in recent years. 
Just thirty years ago, Professor G. E. Moore published his well- 
known refutation of the Berkeleian principle. To not a few idealists 
these arguments appeared brilliant and on many points including the 
issue of the principle itself as he interpreted it, convincing. 
But the objective idealist must protest that the designation of the 
argument as a ‘‘Refutation of IJdealism’’ seems a most regrettable 
misnomer. The misunderstanding has persisted not only in Professor 
Pratt’s thought, but so frequently in realistic statements, that some 
attention must be directed towards it. 

Professor Moore opened his essay by pointing out that the con- 
clusion fundamentally characteristic of modern idealism is that 
the universe is spiritual. From this very acceptable statement, he pro- 
ceeds to make a bewildering, hasty, and unconvincing passage to the 
position that if idealists think the world spiritual, they must regard 
it as having its being in being consciously perceived. The as- 
sumption is made despite the fact that Professor Moore in the 
Principia Ethica describes spiritual values as real parts of the ob- 
jective world, to be discovered like the color yellow, merely by being 
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observed. However, as we proceed with the ‘‘refutation,’’ we dis- 
cover that the error of idealists does not lie in their believing that 
the world is spiritual—Professor Moore ‘‘devoutly hopes’’ that it 
may be so. Their peculiar error lies in their reason for holding this 
belief, which is, we are told, the esse est percipi argument. The 
candid reply is that for objective idealists at least, and they consti- 
tute a generous percentage of idealists of both the present and past 
generations, it is not. The subjective idealist may hold, indeed, that 
all that is real must be a conscious mind or perceived by such a 
mind; that there can be ‘‘no object without a subject’’; that ‘‘mind 
creates its object.’’ Even here a proper interpretation of the view 
depends upon an understanding of the use made of the word 
‘‘ereate.’? As Professor Sheldon wisely warns us, ‘‘ We can not take 
it to mean conjure into existence.’’ The point, however, is well de- 
veloped elsewhere in this JournaL (Cf. Brightman, ‘‘The Definition 
of Idealism,’’ pp. 429-435). Subjectivism, or mentalism, of this gen- 
eral type is rightly regarded as a form of idealistic interpretation—it 
is one way of explaining the world as a spiritual order, that is, as an 
order whose structure is intelligible to thought and expressive of 
value. I have no desire here to argue its specific merits. My point is 
that it is one form of idealistic interpretation as is the objective form, 
and no more synonymous with idealism as a whole, or as such, than 
critical realism is with realism, or Calvinism is with Christianity. 
Plato, the most influential source of idealistic thought, never 
dreamed of the Berkeleian argument of esse est percipi, and prob- 
ably would have rejected it, had it been proposed. Though Kant’s 
language is ambiguous at times, he explicitly declared against a 
subjectivist or Berkeleian interpretation of his system. Hegel 
pointed out that all perceptive activity requiring a subject-object 
relationship, implies a more inclusive synthesis. Subject and object 
alike depend upon his higher synthesis for their being, and finally 
upon the unconditioned synthetic unity of the world order, of which 
they exist as organic parts. This world order, being absolute, can 
not participate as an infinite Mind in the relational activities of 
consciousness; that is, it can not itself be conscious, or a perceiving 
agent. The principle of esse est percipi was foreign to the funda- 
mental insight of his system and anathema to him. Among more 
recent idealists, Professor Pringle-Pattison, in his Gifford Lectures, 
develops in some detail what is, perhaps, as strong an argument as 
that of Professor Moore, for rejecting the principle. Professor 
Bosanquet definitely refused to reduce the physical world to nothing 
more than objects or contents or states of any conscious mind, 
whether human or divine, insisting that ‘‘there can not be spirit . . . 
constituted by nothing but pure spiritual centres.’’ For him, the 
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self was essentially fragmentary, a locus wherein is organized under 
limitations of finite experience, that which in its completeness is far 
beyond its grasp. Human knowers he regarded as coming late in 
the evolutionary development, and as depending upon an environ- 
ment external to their own existence, and upon their own highly 
organized physical bodies. As for an Absolute Mind, it could not 
as absolute enter in its totality into the relationships which consti- 
tute the structure of conscious activity. F. H. Bradley reiterates re- 
peatedly that reality extends far beyond the scope of human com- 
prehension, while in its completeness, by necessary implication it 
must be beyond the possibility of conscious relational activity. After 
devoting two chapters in Appearance and Reality to a careful exam- 
ination of the nature and status of the self, Bradley concludes that 
it ‘‘is so far from supplying such a principle (i.e., of metaphysical 
explanation), that it seems, where not hiding itself in obscurity, a 
mere bundle of discrepancies. Our search has conducted us again 
not to reality but mere appearance.’’ In the Appendiz to the same 
work (Introduction, III), he asks: ‘‘Can thought, however complete, 
be the same as reality, the same altogether, I mean, and with no dif- 
ference between them?’’ To his own inquiry he replies: ‘‘This is a 
question to which I could never give an affirmative reply.’’ 

Further citation here is impracticable and unnecessary. My 
point is not that any form of subjective idealism, when it relies on 
the Berkeleian principle as ordinarily understood, is mistaken, but 
that very many genuine idealists believe such reliance to be mis- 
taken. That is, my purpose is not to refute mentalism of this or 
any other type, but rather, to protest as strongly as I am able against 
the frequent indulgence of realists in the fallacy of composition, by 
the intemperate enjoyment of which, they are led to identify mental- 
ism, so understood, with all idealism. The fact is that a large per- 
centage of idealists do not and never have relied upon the principle 
of esse est percipi, and that to these idealists, if not to all, it does not 
constitute an intrinsic part of idealism. And surely we may rely 
confidently upon a realist to prize facts above all else. 


REALITY AND KNOWLEDGE 


Idealism is essentially a metaphysical position. It is concerned 
with the problems of knowledge and of error, but these are insep- 
arable from the problems of metaphysics. Knowledge and reality 
constitute a single problem, in the last analysis—that of differ- 
entiating truth from error, reality from appearance, within the 
realm of human experience, and I shall consider them here from the 
point of view of this unity. 

For the objective idealist, the ‘‘ Epistemological Gulf’’ as under- 
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stood by certain forms of realism, does not exist except upon a fic- 
titious map of the universe. Man is not a spectator, who, as an 
alien from another world might do, must seek to comprehend a 
natural order, foreign to his own nature and complete apart from 
himself. To suppose this is to place the ‘‘Epistemological Gulf’’ 
directly between man and his world, and to leave him without means 
of seeing through the dense vapors which must hover perpetually 
over such a chasm, any detail of the farther shore, or even any 
definite means of assurance that a farther shore actually exists. 

In his contribution to Essays in Critical Realism, Professor Pratt 
protests that he is not a sceptic. How is the escape made? In the 
introductory essay of the same volume, in presenting what, it ap- 
pears, is to be taken as the common position of the writers, Pro- 
fessor Drake explains that the credibility of experience as repre- 
senting ‘‘real’’ events in the objective world is founded on instinctive 
and pragmatic grounds. He tells us that, ‘‘Everything is as tf 
realism were true; and the as if is so strong that we may consider 
our instinctive and actually unescapable belief justified.’’ Now, if 
one raises the question of knowledge at all, he must ask on what con- 
ditions he may thus trust human instinct and need as indications of 
the nature of the external world. The answer, it would seem, must be 
in terms of some systematic unity expressed through the functional 
activities of the two realms. Mere compresence, apart from any 
other relationship, if it has any meaning, certainly can not have the 
meaning of being the basis of intelligibility of one com-present exist- 
ent for another. Unless human instincts and needs express the same 
systematic order as that which is regulative in the external world, 
there is no reason to regard them as indices of that world. 

The objective idealist regards man as squarely within the world 
and an organically functioning part of its total organization. All 
that he is and all that he may do arise from and manifest the nature 
of that world. What appear discrete levels of existent being at first 
sight, on analysis reveal their intimate inter-relatedness. Thus the 
organic is clearly dependent on the inorganic. Yet it presents a new 
pattern of existence which biology no longer seriously attempts to 
reduce altogether to more simple physical and chemical relationships, 
but recognizes that here new characteristics of nature are manifest. 
Similarly, the spiritual life of human beings (i.e., the life of thought, 
will, and value-experience) is genuinely a manifestation of the nat- 
ural or world order within which it has its being. With this natural- 
ism might agree. The philosophical problem is that of which way 
the process is to be read. Is the real nature of the world, which 
expresses itself in both more simple and more complex forms and on 
both ‘‘lower’’ and ‘‘higher’’ levels of existence in the evolutionary 
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process, to be discerned more adequately in the simple or the com- 
plex, in ‘‘lower’’ or ‘‘higher’’ manifestations? The idealist is con- 
vineed that the most developed and highest of these various mani- 
festations of the world order provide a more adequate access to the 
character of the reality which is being manifest, than do its simpler 
and lower expressions. Reality can be and contain no less than ap- 
pears in its varied expressions. All the appearances which we dis- 
cover arise out of the order of reality and present something of its 
character. Even illusions have some relation to the world of real 
being. But not all appearances express the real nature of the world 
with equal fullness and adequacy. It was this point which Hegel 
developed in his treatment of degrees of reality, and which Bradley 
so strongly emphasized. The stone, the ameba, and the spiritual life 
of man are all manifestations of the systematic structure of the 
world to which all belong—but it does not follow that all reveal the 
character of that world with equal completeness or clarity. Pro- 
fessor Pratt repeats that philosophy may start its account of the 
world either with chaos or Zeus. But it makes a vast difference to the 
adequacy of the account which it does start with. For the character 
of a reality which could produce a Zeus would, indeed, receive a 
meager manifestation in chaos. If we limit the range, it is also true 
that a reality which could manifest itself in the spiritual life of man, 
with its intellectual, moral, and esthetic achievements, would be but 
slightly revealed in the life of the ameba. When the idealist says 
that the universe is Mind, we may presume that everyone who 
possesses any acquaintance with the history of philosophy knows he 
does not mean that the universe is a conscious thinking being like 
ourselves. He does mean that it is an intelligible universe, whose 
systematic structure is no mere mechanism, but expressive of the 
principles of rational order and value which are also the consti- 
tutive principles of intelligent organization of our own experience. 
The particular finite knower may be said to have or be a mind pre- 
cisely because, in addition to conscious awareness, he possesses the 
capacity to organize his field of experience in terms of these same 
principles. If he declines to regard the constitutive principles of 
his own rational experience as being also the constitutive principles 
of the real world order, he is faced with the double necessity of dis- 
crediting the external reference of thought and of accounting for 
the presence of the constitutive principles of his own mental life. 
The idealist, like the pragmatist and certain realists, looks askance 
upon epistemological other-worldliness. To bifurcate the universe 
into two genuinely independent realms of mind and objects, is to re- 
move the possibility of knowledge of those objects by mind. The only 
significant problem of knowledge is not that of how to get outside ex- 
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perience, or to compare thought with objects unlike itself, but how to 
get into the depths of experience and so discern its true nature. The 
physical sciences rightly do not regard their data and construction as 
false because limited and human, but as presenting reality from a 
particular point of view and under specific and to some extent self- 
imposed limitations. It is so with all activities of human knowing. 
To experience is to grasp some phase, some aspect, of that which is 
real. Knowledge does not depend on discovering a way to transport 
diplomatic representatives from an alien kingdom on the further 
side of the Epistemological Gulf, but it does consist in discovering 
a criterion for determining the degree of reality present and ex- 
pressed in various experiences. To this end pragmatism applies a 
broad standard of relational utility, whereas Objective Idealism 
relies upon the final cosmic significance of value, coherence and sys- 
tematic completeness. Upon these, it believes the relational utility 
depends and by them ultimately must be determined. 

The systematic structure of the universe is to be discovered first 
through apprehension of incompleteness within its parts. To think 
systematically is to seek out inter-relations. The idealist would 
place no artificial limits upon this inquiry. In the incompleteness 
of each fact of experience he finds clear evidence of its membership 
in a more inclusive order. In the incompleteness and inter-depend- 
ence of each order which he discovers on the inorganic, organic, and 
spiritual levels of existence, he finds necessity for inferring a yet 
more complete and finally an all-inclusive and independent order of 
cosmic being. Since the total order must be self-complete and hence 
independent, it is designated as absolute, meaning no absentee sov- 
ereign of the universe, but the total pattern or system within which 
the manifold forms of cosmic activity are united as an organically 
systematic whole. It is difficult to understand Professor Pratt’s 
interpretation of this position when, in Essays in Critical Realism, 
he says that ‘‘It is the inability of either idealism, pragmatism, or 
neo-realism to find any room for the possibility of illusion and 
error that makes all these systems quite untenable.’’ Objective ideal- 
ism discovers more than a satisfying amount of error in the world, 
and offers an account of this presence. In that no appearance or 
manifestation ever presents the total character of the order in which 
it arises (which would be the universe), but appears under the 
limitations of perceptual experience and human interests, it may be 
said in some degree to be a false appearance. Error regarding it 
increases in direct proportion as its pseudo-independence is taken 
to be genuine isolation. But on the other hand, true knowledge is 
possible since every appearance, however fragmentary and mislead- 
ing if taken by itself, must arise out of and manifest some aspect of 
the world as it really is. 
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THE SELF 


The reply to Professor Pratt’s inquiry regarding the status of 
the self is implied in what has already been said. For objective 
idealists in general, the self, regarded as an independent isolated 
being, is an appearance and not reality. Its isolation is artificial; 
its separateness is that of a fragment. The self is a genuine part 
of the world—a manifestation of the world-system at the high level 
of spirit. As such, it is a more adequate expression of the nature 
of that world than anything else in the range of our experience, but 
its significance lies in the fact that it is such a mamfestation of 
reality. It is not in the limitations which separate a particular self 
from the world, giving it the appearance of independence, that its 
importance lies, but in a capacity to realize and express in its con- 
scious activities, that which has being and value beyond the finite 
expression. The expression and its instrument are valuable because 
of the significance of that which is expressed. 


IDEALISM AND REALISM 


**Ts Idealism Realism?’’ Presumably Professor Pratt concurs 
in the definition of a realist offered in the Essays in Critical Realism 
(p. 5), and we shall not trouble him to differentiate the form of 
realism which he intends. ‘‘All who thus believe that existence 
is far wider than experience—that objects exist in and for them- 
selves, apart from our experiencing of them—are properly called 
realists.’’ This is a most hospitable definition. But empty existence 
is of little interest. The significant question from both a theoretical 
and practical point of view is that which asks What exists? What 
is this objective world? There is but one source from which an 
answer may be sought, that is, the interpretation of human expe- 
riences of that world. Naturalism offers one such interpretation, 
giving universal application to the categories and postulates of 
mechanistic explanation. The whole is accounted for in terms of 
its parts, the complex in terms of the simple, the more highly de- 
veloped in terms of the less, the valuable in terms of the non-valuable, 
the spiritual in terms of the physical. Idealism offers another in- 
terpretation which proceeds in the reverse direction from that of 
naturalism. The structure of the real world is regarded as possessing 
organic unity. By its structure quite as much as by its material, or 
substance, the world is what it is, and it is this structure, in all its 
various complex manifestations, which demands explanation. No 
view of reality is adequate which is not capable of comprehending 
within itself all that the manifestations of reality disclose to us. It 
must account for those wnique characteristics of structure which ap- 
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pear on the levels of spiritual, organic, and inorganic existence no 
less ably than it accounts for characteristics common to all. Idealism 
would insist upon according to the real world all the richness and 
fullness of being which its manifestations reveal in our experience. 
It would give to each of these manifestations a genuine importance, 
but as a guide to the truer understanding of the world, it would as- 
sign primacy to the fullest and highest, which, in fact, it discovers 
to be those of spirit. 

I am not aware of the existence of any unique metaphysical sys- 
tem, neither naturalistic nor idealistic, which constitutes an intrinsic 
part of realism. If the assumption is correct that no such system 
exists, the only genuine opposition must be that between naturalism 
and idealism, and the realist, as one who believes in the real exist- 
ence of a world of external objects which do not depend for their 
being, on being perceived, may, indeed, as he turns to metaphysics, 
embrace either naturalism or idealism. The reply, then, to the some- 
what anachronistic query, Js Idealism Realism?, would seem to be 
that the two are not identical, but neither are they in opposition, 
since they are not offering contrary solutions to the same problems. 
The statement refers, obviously, to that which is fundamental and 
essential to the two positions, and not to all details of formulation 
which may be developed. The realist in epistemology is an idealist 
in metaphysics, it would seem to the writer, when he regards him- 
self as being a genuine organic part of his real world, and when 
he regards that world as intelligible and looks upon the constitutive 
principles of his spiritual life as existing in and expressing its 
order. He finds untenable then the view that man is a slave of Fate, 
pursuing the transient forms of all that appears to his clouded eyes 
to add glory and worth to life and effort—ghostly fugitive forms of 
his own mind’s creation, surviving for a little time in a world of 
blind and irresistible forces. Rather, he regards man as altogether 
from and of his world. From that world arise the significance and 
worth which man discovers, and of its nature these are the highest 
and fullest expression available to him. 


CuimrrorD BARRETT. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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ROFESSOR Pratt, having read Contemporary Idealism in 
America, wants to know what idealism is... His demand for 
definition is wholesome and should not be ignored. It would be easy 
for the contentious idealist to dismiss it with a facile tw quoque; for 


1J. B. Pratt, ‘Is Idealism Realism?,’’ this Journat, Vol. XXX (1933), 
pp. 169-178. 
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realism is at least as much in need of definition as is idealism. What 
do the various realisms have in common—the new, the critical, the 
religious, the physicalistic, the dualistic? Is there any important 
epistemological or metaphysical proposition on which they would 
all agree? None but the proposition that idealism is false! What, 
then, is idealism? Professor Barrett and I are undertaking to an- 
swer the question. 

The late Professor Mary Whiton Calkins was a member of the 
group that was working on the volume, Contemporary Idealism in 
America, although her lamented death prevented the completion of 
her contribution. It is, I hope, betraying no confidence to say that 
she urged on her colleagues the need of arriving at a precise com- 
mon definition of idealism. Her proposal won my support, but 
aroused little interest among the rest of the group. This phenomenon 
is by no means isolated. It is not idealists alone who hesitate to de- 
fine their terms. Who has not groped through the more than ‘‘thir- 
teen’’ pragmatisms wondering what pragmatism is? Even realism, 
as was intimated above, has not been any too precisely defined; the 
definition which Professor Barrett cites from Essays in Critical 
Realism, p. 5, differentiates realism only from solipsism, but not from 
idealism. 

If it be true that there is a tendency not to define or to use terms 
exactly—especially terms descriptive of philosophical systems—there 
must be some reasons for the tendency. Five possible reasons may 
be mentioned. First, there is the fear that a definition is a dogma. 
Secondly, there is the popular belief that definition should come at 
the end, rather than at the beginning, of an investigation—a belief 
which overlooks the hypothetical and tentative character of all con- 
cepts and definitions and which, taken strictly, renders the very 
beginning of an investigation impossible since its field and its prob- 
lems would then be wholly unspecified. Thirdly, there is the genuine 
difficulty of discovering a formula which will be an adequate defini- 
tion of a developing system of thought, such as every philosophical 
system ought to be; idealists, with their aversion to mere abstraction 
and their interest in the concrete whole, are particularly conscious 
of this difficulty. Fourthly, system-building and interest in the 
definitions of systems are to-day at a low ebb; specialization, particu- 
larly in symbolic logic, has crowded out the synoptic view of ex- 
perience as a whole which is the essence of a philosophical sys- 
tem and, as I believe, of all genuinely philosophical thinking. 
Fifthly, the very use of terms descriptive of systems has become un- 
popular under the influence of Professor J. E. Creighton’s genial 
article of thirteen years ago on ‘‘Philosophy as the Art of Affixing 
Labels.’’? Professor Creighton’s wise warnings against the substi- 


2This Journal, Vol. XVII (1920), pp. 225-233. 
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tution of labels for thoughts appear to have led no small number of 
American philosophers to a fixed aversion to all labels. In some 
cases, systematic thoughts have gone with the labels. 

Whatever be the reasons for hostility to the definition and use 
of terms descriptive of philosophical systems, it has had undesirable 
consequences. It has tended to aid and abet the fiction that we 
have reached a point where there are no fundamental differences 
among systems or ‘‘schools’’ of philosophy. It has encouraged each 
philosopher to entertain the delusion that the implicit (nameless) 
system which he holds is the only truth, or (worse still) is so original 
and so genuinely unique that it can not be related by any conceptual 
definition to any other system. (That way lies madness.) It has 
fostered the disintegrating belief that no system is worthy of atten- 
tion and that philosophy consists solely of specialized problems. 

Therefore Professor Pratt’s demand for definition (in which Pro- 
fessor Frank E. Morris concurs *) is timely. How are we to deter- 
mine the meaning of ‘‘idealism’’? It might, of course, be done arbi- 
trarily. Anyone who enters upon a universe of discourse may assign 
any meaning he chooses to the terms to be employed; but, although 
it may render his own thinking precise to define ‘‘idealism’’ in some 
unique way, the effect of such conduct on philosophy as a social 
enterprise is chaotic. Another procedure is to work out definitions 
on the basis of the logic of the problems, ‘‘independent of their his- 
torical origin, setting and development.’’* Again, one may rely on 
etymology, defining words by their roots. But the most natural 
method is the historical one. Thus, a definition of idealism is sought 
by examining the systems that have been called idealistic. 

In 1920 I made an attempt to define idealism by means of his- 
torical method.’ I then found four main types of idealism—the 
Platonic, the Berkeleian, the Hegelian, and the Lotzean (which last 
might equally well be called the Leibnizian). Obviously, these types 
overlap to some extent; and obviously, also, any attempt to describe 
the essence of these great historical systems is open to criticism. 

3‘*What,’’ he asks, ‘‘is the idealist tradition?’’ See his review of Con- 
temporary Idealism in America, this JouURNAL, Vol. XXX (1933), p. 190. 

4This was the method of E. G. Spaulding in The New Rationalism (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1918), cf. p. xv; similarly, W. H. Sheldon, in 
The Strife of Systems and Productive Duality (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1918), dealt with what he regards as ‘‘typical systems,’’ admitting 


that ‘‘it is probable that none of those we shall exhibit has ever been exactly 
held’? (p. 38). 

5In an article, ‘‘ Modern Idealism,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. XVII (1920), pp. 
533-550 (esp. 535-539). A revised form of this article appears in my 4 
Philosophy of Ideals (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1928), pp. 160- 
190. The definition now proposed is based on a reconsideration of this earlier 
attempt. 
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Yet, if idealism is to be defined, it must be by reference to what 
Plato, Berkeley, Hegel, and Lotze thought. If that be true, we may 
say that idealism historically contains four main propositions: (1) 
Plato’s (value is objective—its meaning and origin lie beyond the 
human knower) ; (2) Berkeley’s (reality is mental—there is no non- 
mental being); (3) Hegel’s (reality is organic—wholes have prop- 
erties which their parts do not have); and (4) Lotze’s (reality is 
personal—only persons or selves are real). Any system is idealistic 
which affirms one or more of these four propositions, provided Hegel’s 
be included. Thus it may be said that the Hegelian principle 
yields a minimum idealism, while a ‘‘four-point’’ idealism is per- 
sonalistic. 

This Hegelian proviso excludes two misuses of the term ‘‘ideal- 
ism,’’ the solipsistic and the atomistic. Solipsism had better be 
called solipsism ; it is called idealism chiefly by the uncritical and the 
malicious, but it has nothing important in common with the four 
great idealistic systems. By atomism here is meant the view which 
regards reality as mental, but holds mind to be a ‘‘mere succession 
of ideas’’; this view was called ‘‘ideism’’ by Miss Calkins,* and it 
would be well if her useful term were adopted. Hume’s doctrine of 
experience is, then, ideism, not idealism. Likewise atomistic panpsy- 
chism is not idealism, although it is mentalistic. Similarly, analytic 
neutral realism is not idealism, although it is opposed to naturalism. 
The Hegelian proviso, we may add, serves positively to unify the 
‘*four-point’’ idealism; for all idealists regard value, mental ex- 
perience, and persons as wholes or members of wholes. 

It follows from the foregoing definition and an inspection of ex- 
isting systems of thought, that a system might be partly idealistic 
without being wholly so. S. Alexander’s ‘‘nisus toward totality’’ is 
an idealistic strain in a realistic system. Smuts, Whitehead, and 
even Sellars are partial idealists. Hence Bosanquet was able to 
write The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy; and 
Bosanquet’s own rejection of personalism and (probably) even of 
impersonal mentalism (to which Bradley had held) shows that ideal- 
ism can survive even when its Berkeleian and Lotzean limbs are 
lopped off. Professor Barrett regards the operation as beneficial to 
the patient! 

Professor Pratt asks: ‘‘ Will some one tell me whether Idealism 
believes in mentalism or not?’’ The answer is that all mentalism 
(except the solipsistic and atomistic kinds) is idealism, but not all 
idealism is mentalism. The ‘‘cardinal principle’’ of idealism is in- 
deed the Hegelian—the metaphysical principle of organic wholeness ; 


6 Mary Whiton Calkins, Persistent Problems of Philosophy (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1925), p. 10. 
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all idealists oppose atomism and employ synoptic method. But to 
make mentalism the definition of idealism is to make the problem 
of matter more important than the problems of value and of mind. 
Most modern refuters of idealism, like G. E. Moore and Ralph Barton 
Perry, overlook the fact that idealism, when it is mentalism, infers 
its mentalism from its organic logic; it does not treat the esse- 
percipi as an ultimate of metaphysics. For organic mentalism, esse 
is not percipt or percipere, but mens. 

‘‘Further,’’ Professor Pratt continues, ‘‘I should like to know 
the attitude of Idealism toward the dualistic theory of knowledge.’’ 
The definition of idealism which I have proposed does not commit 
idealists to any one epistemology. But the esse is percipi has been 
painfully overworked. Berkeley did not hold that objective meta- 
physical reality was given in perception any more than do Santayana 
and Drake; his ‘‘notions’’ of other spirits, human and divine, .are 
plainly dualistic. The esse-percipi refers to ‘‘sensible things,’’ not 
to ‘‘causes’’ or ‘‘spirits.’’? Nor did Plato hold that the ‘‘Ideas’’ are 
‘‘ideas’’; for him ‘‘mental content in knowing’’ is not ‘‘identical 
with the object known,’’ or with any ‘‘part’’ or ‘‘slice’’ thereof. 
What could be more dualistic, again, than the mirroring done by 
windowless Leibnizian monads, or the knowing by active Lotzean 
selves? Even Hegel’s reputed epistemological monism is attained 
only in and for the Absolute; human knowing remains dualistic, as 
Miss Calkins complained in discussion at the Sixth International 
Congress of Philosophy. I see no reason for restricting idealism to 
one type of epistemology. ‘‘Idealistic’’ epistemology (like Professor 
Barrett’s) is not the only route to idealistic metaphysics. Realism— 
new and critical—has both monistie and dualistic forms. Why not 
idealism ? 

Is idealism, then, realism, as Professor Pratt fears (or hopes) ? 
Why so? When Professor Perry repudiated every ‘‘moral and spir- 
itual ontology,’’* he was denying Platonic idealism, as Professor 
Spaulding was affirming it in his ‘‘neo-realism of ideals.’’® So like- 
wise, there is a real issue turning about each of the four elements in 
idealism. The dualism of Professor Pratt may be called realism if 
he wants to emphasize the inorganic, nonmental, impersonal con- 
stituents of reality ; it may equally well be called idealism if he wants 
to emphasize the objective values, the organic, mental, personal selves 
which he regards as permanent features of the cosmos (if I under- 
stand him aright). 

7 Ralph Barton Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1912), p. 344. Cf. his Present Conflict of Ideals (New 


York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1918), p. 371. 
8 Op. cit., pp. vi, 516-517. 
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It is obviously true that no system of philosophy can be identified 

with a definition, and that any genus is subdivided into many 
species. It would therefore be an incoherent procedure to try to 
defend or attack idealism merely as the organic principle that there 
are metaphysical wholes (or a whole) which have properties that their 
parts do not have. One should treat a system of thought as a living 
organism, not as a backbone. Hence one should consider the dif- 
ferent types and degrees of wholeness which different idealisms de- 
fend.® Idealism may be ‘‘objective’’ or ‘‘personalistic,’’ singularis- 
tie or pluralistic, it may deal in various ways (the Platonic, the 
Hegelian, etc.) with the irrational factors in the universe. Perhaps 
these and other differences among idealists are fully as important 
as their agreements; in any case, no discussion of idealism can be re- 
garded as adequate if it deals with a bare definition or an abstract 
‘‘cardinal principle.’’ Philosophy needs definition; but even more, 
it needs comprehensive understanding. 

This attempt to define idealism may be brought to a close by a 
document which has some historical interest in this connection. It 
is a ‘‘Platform of Personalistic Idealism’’ on which Professor Mary 
Whiton Calkins and I agreed May 25, 1929. It defines positions 
which may be held by those who affirm all four types of idealism as 
defined above. The first ‘‘plank’’ is Berkeleian ; the second and third, 
Lotzean; the fourth, Hegelian; and the eighth, Platonic. Let Pro- 
fessor Pratt note that the fourth recognizes epistemological dualism ; 
let him also note that the Platform accepts the mentalism which he 
craves, yet without excluding the possibility of objective, nonmental- 
istic, and impersonal idealisms. 


PLATFORM OF PERSONALISTIC IDEALISM 


1. The universe is completely mental in nature. 

2. Every mental existent is either a self, or else a part, aspect, 
phase, or process of a self. The term ‘‘person”’ is used for selves 
capable of reasoning and ideal valuations. 

3. The physical universe may be regarded as the direct expe- 
riencing and willing of one cosmic person,?® or as a system of infra- 
human selves, or as a system of ideas in the minds of finite persons. 

4. The total universe is a system of selves and persons, who may 
be regarded either as members of one all-inclusive person who indi- 
viduates them by the diversity of his purposing or as a society of 
many selves related by common purposes. 

9See Professor Barrett’s article in this JouRNAL, and also his discussion 


of objective and personalistic idealism in his Ethics (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1933), pp. 430-437. 


10 The term ‘‘cosmic person’’ is understood to include both the God of 
theism and the Absolute Person. 
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5. Every self directly experiences itself. 

6. The self knows some other selves indirectly, by inference. 

7. Any metaphysical theory (except materialism which denies 
facts of direct experience) about the quality of reality or the num- 
ber of ultimately distinct beings is compatible with all scientific 
observations and with scientific laws conceived either (a) as gen- 
eralizations of observed sequences or (b) as statistical formulations 
of average behavior. But philosophy is dependent upon the facts 
revealed by the sciences for its conception not only of the structure 
of the universe, but also of its values and purposes. 

8. Estheties and ethies are based on psychological doctrines con- 
cerning the valuing consciousness, but go beyond descriptive psy- 
chology both in their normative aspects and in their metaphysical 
implication of beauty and goodness in the universe. 

9. Similarly, the science of religion is primarily a psychological 
and historical discipline; but the object of the religious conscious- 
ness, God, may be identified with a metaphysical object—the cosmic 
person. 


Epagar SHEFFIELD BrRIGHTMAN. 
Boston UNIVERSITY. 
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The Three Jameses: A Family of Minds. Henry James, Sr., Wil- 
liam James, Henry James. C. Hartury Grattan. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1932. xi-+ 376 pp. 


This is a book which, despite its many faults, typographical and 
otherwise, it would be easy to condemn beyond its just deserts—it 
offers so large and inviting a target to the critic who is a specialist 
either in the novel, in philosophy or psychology, in theology, or in 
the economics of large fortunes. For in attempting his triple biog- 
raphy, which turns out to be quadruple, since it includes a sketch 
of the elder William James, Mr. Grattan has bitten off more than 
even a superbiographer, which he decidedly is not, could success- 
fully chew. Where indeed is the contemporary writer who would 
be capable of a sympathetic understanding and appraisal of all of 
the four complex and diverse James mentalities? Many competent 
literary critics who might do justice to Henry James the novelist 
would merely caricature his brother William; most professional 
philosophers who might pretend to expound the ideas of William 
would in their turn be equally at a loss to estimate the fictions of 
Henry. And if a rare philosopher-critic could be found who might 
conceivably comprehend the two sons, he would almost surely be 
alienated either by their father’s theological outpourings or their 
grandfather’s stern acquisitiveness. 
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Mr. Grattan, a young New York editor whose previous writings 
have combined a certain amount of literary criticism with social 
history, has rushed in with journalistic enterprise where specialists 
have feared to tread. His work, moreover, is addressed to the mod- 
ern reader of biography, that spoiled creature who has become ac- 
ecustomed to being entertained. The resulting volume is better, in 
many ways, than might have been expected. At the same time the 
scholars who have given serious attention to each of the four 
Jameses are presented with a great many tempting openings. Mr. 
Grattan seems doomed to satisfy them only in the parts of his book 
with which they are severally the least familiar. 

Before losing sight of the James forest among the individual 
trees, it should be pointed out that the author’s biographies concern 
four closely-related members of a single family, but they do not 
form a group portrait or family biography. This separation of his 
quartet of figures lends clearness of a sort, where confusion (thanks 
to the over-supply of Williams and Henrys) is only too probable. 
But it sacrifices an important ensemble effect, especially in depriving 
the reader of an adequate view of the remarkable home life of the 
three younger Jameses. We are told that Henry James the Elder 
‘‘actively participated in the lives of his sons,’’ spending as he did 
a large part of his time in the home circle, but we do not see that 
happen before our eyes. Thus one of the chief advantages to be 
expected from a group biography as against separately recorded 
lives is missed. Another advantage of presenting several members 
of the same family within two covers, however, the author fully ex- 
ploits, namely, that of challenging such American political families 
as the Adamses and the Harrisons with a rival from the intellectual 
field. Perhaps the chief value of his book will turn out to have 
been the way in which it has focused public attention upon the in- 
tellectual dynasty of the Jameses as a living segment of the Ameri- 
can tradition. 

Of the four books into which the volume is divided, only the first 
two, dealing with the elder William and the elder Henry, and occu- 
pying together about the first hundred pages, afford new territory 
for the biographer. Here Mr. Grattan is the first to furnish ex- 
tended studies, and he deserves much credit for the trail-blazing 
he has accomplished. But to hail his effort as a ‘‘book to end all 
books about the Jameses,’’ as Mr. Burton Rascoe did recently, is 
simply ludicrous. Neither of his original studies can be regarded 
as anything like definitive. Already new material, of which quan- 
tities must exist, has come to light concerning William James the 
Elder; and several books by able scholars dealing with his son 
Henry more thoroughly than does Mr. Grattan, are either nearing 
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completion or awaiting publication. William James the philosopher, 
to whom the author devotes a hundred deprecatory pages, and Henry 
James the novelist, who is mildly lauded in one hundred and fifty, 
have long been the objects of competent critical attention, and the 
end is not yet. The present book should be merely the first of a 
number dealing more minutely with the elder Jameses. As for the 
younger representatives of the family, its comments for the most 
part, in the light of the existing literature, are both superficial and 
superfluous. 

On his first page Mr. Grattan announces his intention of con- 
fining himself to the male line of the Jameses in a sentence which 
ean not be allowed to go unchallenged: ‘‘. . . certain it is in this 
case that it was the male blood in a new environment that lifted 
the family from mediocrity to distinction.’’ In accordance with 
this somewhat restricted view, Catharine Barber, the third wife of 
William James the Elder and the mother of Henry the Elder, is 
hardly more than mentioned. This in spite of the fact that Mrs. 
Russel Hastings of New York City, who has published extensive 
genealogies both of the Jameses and the Barbers, concludes ‘‘that . 
the Barber line accounts for the literary and artistic talents which 
have cropped out so abundantly in Catharine Barber’s descendants 
from time to time, and that her Scottish forbears, become Irishmen 
for a few generations, are a better reason for the phenomenal father 
and two sons than are her husband’s Welsh ancestors who produced 
a line of successful merchants and lawyers.’’ In a letter to the 
present reviewer, Mr. Henry James of New York City, while he is 
‘*not so confident as Mrs. Hastings seems to be that the whole story 
is traceable to Catharine Barber,’’ adds this further interesting 
speculation: ‘‘. . . judging by Catharine Barber’s picture I should 
say that my grandfather and my father resembled her physically 
much more than they resembled old William James. In fact, I find 
that I think of two physical types in the family,—one dark-haired, 
dark-eyed, and pretty much resembling portraits of old Wil- 
liam James, and the other blue-eyed and less dark, among whom 
I would reckon my father, my uncle Henry, my father’s cousin 
Mary Temple, and a few others. So far as I am able to judge 
them, the members of the family whom I think of as intellectually 
the most interesting belonged to the latter category.’’ Although 
it is true that one of William James the Elder’s sons by his first 
wife, Elizabeth Tillmann, the Reverend William James, D.D., was 
also a man of some intellectual attainments, no student of the fam- 
ily can afford to overlook the evidence concerning the Barber an- 
eestry which is contained in Mrs. Hastings’ articles in the New York 
Genealogical and Biographical Record for 1931. 
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Although Mr. Grattan has made a good beginning in recording 
the outlines of the life-history of William James the Elder, more 
information is constantly turning up, some of which has already 
east new light upon the astonishing business career of that founder 
of the family fortune. A new and as yet unverified account of his 
coming to America, which conflicts with the more picturesque fam- 
ily tradition, has come to light, and may be the explanation of his 
sudden and otherwise almost inexplicable rise to affluence.t Mr. 
Codman Hislop of Union College has recently supplied the complex 
and extraordinary background of the lottery transactions of 1821- 
1826, in the course of which William James the Elder acted as the 
‘‘angel’’ (to the extent of one hundred thousand dollars at six and 
one half per cent.) of the redoubtable President Eliphalet Nott. 
He has also discovered that James was favorably known to the 
Trustees of Union as early as 1803, and that he became a Trustee 
himself in 1827, not in 1831, being made a member of the Finance 
Committee. Among the John R. Williams Papers in the Detroit 
Public Library some letters of William James have just been found, 
one of which shows that he loaned John R. Williams five thousand 
dollars on August 20, 1822, at the same time that he was financing 
Union College. Truly the James resources were endless at that 
period! ‘What is significant, at least to the economic determinists, 
is that later, upon their first sub-division, they were ample to insure 
the leisure of Henry the Elder and eleven other heirs; but at the 
next division they provided legacies which left a labor-stimulating 
gap between the needs and incomes of the famous sons. 

The author’s account of Henry James the Elder, which quotes 
liberally and skilfully from the extensive writings of that ‘‘unre- 
garded sage,’’ has been generally acclaimed as the most noteworthy 
part of his book. Certainly it is true that the father, in his pages, 
gains in stature at the expense of the sons, and especially of Wil- 
liam. Perhaps in view of the long neglect Henry the Elder has 
suffered, that is only just. And yet it is perfectly clear to-day why 
the father failed to catch the ear of his generation, where the sons 
succeeded in theirs. In spite of a style that is often superbly ef- 
fective, the ‘‘collective opacity,’’ as his friend W. D. Howells put 
it, of Henry’s works repelled all but the most resolute of his pros- 
pective readers in the ’sixties and ’seventies, and those of to-day 
are even less patient. Mr. Grattan deserves no little applause for the 
manner in which he has threaded his way through the major diffi- 
culties, and has produced an intelligible, if somewhat simplified, ver- 
sion of his subject’s successive attempts to ‘‘say himself out.’’ 


1 Larrabee, H. A., ‘‘The Jameses: Financier, Heretic, Philosopher.’’ 
The American Scholar, I, 402. 
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Followers of Henry James the Elder among the Swedenborgians, a 
number of whom still exist, can pot accept all of Mr. Grattan’s 
interpretations as correct—some of them holding that James can 
not be called ‘‘a thorough-going supernaturalist’’ in the ordinary 
sense; and that his apparent ‘‘indifference’’ to such movements as 
Abolitionism and his failure to ‘‘ingest’’ the theory of evolution 
were governed by his greater interest in what he considered to be 
the higher affairs of the soul. But for the ordinary reader, un- 
versed in the theological controversies within the New Church, the 
author’s exposition will be found adequate. Those who desire a 
more profound understanding of Henry the Elder will do well to 
await the publication of many of his letters by Professor R. B. 
Perry, and also by Professor Austin Warren in his forthcoming 
biography, which promises to clear up a number of points left in 
doubt by the present volume. An error for which the present re- 
viewer is partly responsible stands on page 28, where Henry is re- 
ferred to as ‘‘the first James to receive a degree,’’ when his half- 
brother William had graduated from Princeton fourteen years 
earlier. ; 

Of more specific interest to philosophers and psychologists is 
the section devoted to William James the Younger, and on the whole 
a decidedly adverse report. Space will hardly permit a statement 
of Mr. Grattan’s indictment, much less of the case for the defense. 
But the author’s guiding idea about William seems to be stated in 
the sentence (p. 98): ‘‘Unfortunately by his example he (Henry 
the Elder) fed the worst side of his son William’s mind as we shall 
see.’ Now this ‘‘worst side’’ is plainly William’s tendency to 
justify his moody personal predilections in the field of religion in 
the face of what he called the ‘‘scientificisms’’ of the day. But 
just why the son’s religiousness (such as it was) should be so much 
more reprehensible than his father’s in Mr. Grattan’s eyes is a 
little difficult to understand. One suspects that the latter is guilty 
of a certain amount of ‘‘scientificism’’ himself, and prefers Henry’s 
lofty disdain (which can be met with an answering scorn) to his 
son’s more direct assault. In spite of frequent resort to that con- 
temporary swear-word ‘‘rationalization,’? he makes it tolerably 
clear that William James gave aid and comfort to those who wanted 
to be religious and who were dissuaded merely by intellectual diffi- 
culties, simply because he always aligned himself with the party of 
action and hope against all paralyzing abstractions and fixities of 
outlook. ‘‘To consider hypotheses is surely always better than to 
dogmatize ins Blaue hinein,”’ as James once said. But he does not 
consider where that position would have landed James in an age 
when the action-blocking dogmatisms were theological rather than 
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scientific. Neither does he give sufficient attention to that basic 
scepticism which, in the action-loving but intellectually conscien- 
tious person, is likely to make pragmatism seem necessary. People 
who merely want to believe, go ahead and believe; it is the incur- 
able sceptics-who-want-to-believe who swell the ranks of the prag- 
matists in matters of religion. 

Mr. Grattan points with apparent approval to the fact that, ap- 
propriately enough, ‘William James ‘‘first of all ‘philosophers’ em- 
phasized the personal equation in philosophy.’’ Now one may 
easily dispute the importance of the personal equation in philoso- 
phy ; but if it be granted, then surely William James’s stature rises, 
quite apart from the fact that many of his views have been rend- 
ered obsolete, which bothers Mr. Grattan. For James was, one 
sometimes thinks, one of the last of the Individuals; and the proper 
title for a study of him was chosen by M. Le Breton for his Sor- 
bonne thesis La Personnalité de Wiltam James (unfortunately 
unknown to Mr. Grattan, along with the brief study by Howard V. 
Knox). It is for that radiant personality, that ‘‘sportive, way- 
ward Gothic sort of spirit’’ so lovingly described by Palmer, Royce, 
Santayana, Hodges, Chapman, and a score of others, that the 
reader will search in vain in the present volume. In the absence 
of it, doctrinal criticism becomes easy (it is a weakness of the per- 
sonal equation position that with the loss of sympathy, all is lost) ; 
and one wonders how in the world James’s comparatively slender 
stock of fundamental ideas (even though his erudition was far 
greater than was generally supposed) ever ‘‘provoked frenzied ac- 
tivity among men who had long been sleeping in the arms of Bishop 
Butler’s Analogy,’’ or (in pure Menckenese) ‘‘brought American 
philosophers to their feet with a yell.’’ The long list of distin- 
guished minds, not merely the Papinis of this world, which have 
been deeply influenced by the impact of James’s ego and his own 
self-revelations in the Letters and in all his books, sufficiently dis- 
poses of the grotesque ‘‘eupeptic religiomaniac,’’ a sort of pious T. 
R. among philosophers, of Mr. Grattan’s pages. 

Henry James the novelist, who commands more space than any 
other member of the family, although much of it is devoted to mere 
condensations of his novels, must regretfully be left to the literary 
critics. Suffice it to say that after justly acclaiming Henry James 
the conscious artist (and he was nothing if not that) as indubitably 
great, the author seems to prick the bubble of his tribute by a 
wholly sociological interpretation which dismisses James as ‘‘the 
supreme analyst of the leisure class under the capitalistic régime.’’ 
A clearer distinction between sociological and esthetic criteria would 
help matters. 
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In a short ‘‘Epilogue’’ the ‘‘bequest of the Jameses’’ to the 
present and future is assessed, almost wholly in terms of literary 
influence. This is a great injustice to William, who finds himself 
figuring as little more than ‘‘one of the forebearers [?] of such 
writers as Joyce, Proust, Faulkner, ete.’’ Few books in fact con- 
tain so many partially correct analyses accompanied by irritating 
miscues. While there are many good sentences and flashes of criti- 
cal insight, much of the book’s style can only be described as sloppy, 
and the proof-reading is inexcusably bad. Some of the more dam- 
aging errors among many are misspellings of Thomas Cumming 
Hall, John Robison, Letters on Theron and Aspasia, Ik Marvel, 
Haeckel, Ste. Beuve, Rockefellers, Bixler, insoluble, parvenu, gal- 
vanizing, solider, not to mention a chronic disregard of French 
accents. 

Haroup A. LARRABEE. 

UNION COLLEGE. 


Where Is Science Going? Max Puancx. Translated by James 
Murphy. New York: W. W. Norton & Co. 1932. Pp. 221. 


More readable by the layman than even The Umiverse in the 
Light of Modern Physics is this new book by the originator of 
quantum theory. The first chapter on science between the years 
1880-1930 is, by its extreme brevity, perhaps the least liable to 
leave an impression on the reader. But this is compensated for by 
the remaining chapters (II, ‘‘Is the External World Real?’’; III, 
“‘The Scientist’s Picture of the Physical Universe’’; IV, ‘‘Causa- 
tion and Free Will’’; V, ditto; VI, ‘‘From the Relative to the Ab- 
solute’’) and finally by an epilogue in which Planck, Einstein, and 
Murphy discuss, inter alia, the present status of the concept of 
dynamic (strict) causality and the temper of modern physics. 
The book should be of service to epistemologists, philosophers of 
science, and to such ethical thinkers as are losing sleep over the 
question, just what is it that modern physics has to say anent de- 
terminism, moral and non-moral? 

The prologue, by Einstein, provides a beautiful glimpse of the 
scientific temper of Planck wittingly, and unwittingly of Hinstein 
himself. Quoting: ‘‘The state of mind which furnishes the driving 
power [of the true scientist] resembles that of the devotee or lover. 
The long-sustained effort is not inspired by any set plan or purpose. 
Its inspiration arises from a hunger of the soul’’ (pp. 11-12). 

The introduction, by the Irish translator of the book, is a bio- 
graphical sketch of the author. The portrayal contains a snapshot 
of Einstein in an unofficial mood and at home in Caputh near 
Berlin. 
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In discussing the reality of the external world, Planck attempts 
a reductio ad absurdum of scientific positivism. The argument is 
that if positivism were true, there would be no science, which latter 
depends upon an escape from the privacies of individual experi- 
ence into an objective, public realm, entirely independent of the 
knower. Conclusion: ‘‘There are two theorems that form together 
the cardinal hinge on which the whole structure of physical science 
turns. These theorems are: (1) there is a real outer world which 
exists independently of our act of knowing, and (2) the real outer 
world is not directly knowable.’’ Planck, in his reductio, is a trifle 
naive in not taking into account the kind of rationalistic positivism 
which C. I. Lewis propounds in his Mind and the World Order, a 
semi-positivistic theory of knowledge which explains universality or 
common experience in conceptualistic terms. However, Planck’s 
remarks are sufficiently direct—like all genuine naiveté—to startle 
even the pragmatic conceptualist into further reflection. 

As the title of the third chapter suggests, it contains a corre- 
spondence-theory of scientific knowledge and truth. The essentials 
of this theory are rather vaguely brought out in this quotation: 
‘*. .. the physicist . . . constructs a synthesis of concepts and 
theorems; and this synthesis is called the scientific picture of the 
physical universe. It is a representation of the real world itself in 
so far as it corresponds as closely as possible to the information 
which the research measurements have supplied’’ (p. 85, my italics). 
To obtain this picture, ‘‘from the whole complex of sensory data 
everything must be cut away and discarded which may have arisen 
from the constructive, subjective tendencies of the sensory organs 
themselves’’ (p. 86). Coherence or logical consistency also figures 
in determining the truth of the system of physical propositions (p. 
86). <A significant distinction is made between ‘‘the bodily eye 
of the measuring physicist’’ and ‘‘the spiritual eye of the specu- 
lative scientist,’? which latter may unobtrusively observe physical 
processes precisely because it is not on their level (p. 95). The re- 
lation between the two kinds of eyes is not described, but idealists 
will be glad to read that, without the codperation of the spiritual 
eye, the bodily eye could never perceive the real, transcendent na- 
ture of reality (p. 96). The last paragraphs of this chapter pre- 
pare the reader for the subject-matter of the next two, on causation 
and free will, by remarking that there is not ‘‘the slightest reason, 
up to now, which would force us to give up the assumption of a 
strictly law-governed universe’’ (p. 100) and that ‘‘the question of 
the human will has nothing whatsoever to do with the opposition 
between causal and statistical physics’’ (p. 102). Certain phi- 
losophers who have for some time felt the truth of the latter propo- 
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sition will be relieved to discover that it has occurred even to a 
physicist. 

Now one who believes that even ‘‘the highest types of human 
intelligence are subject to the (strict) causal law’’ and that ‘‘a day 
will come when the more profound and increasingly more refined 
development of scientific research will be able to understand the 
mental workings . . . of the highest human genius in their causal 
relations, because scientific thought is identical with causal thought’’ 
(p. 158) may expect certain difficulties in admitting and explaining 
free will. Planck does not escape them. But he does not evasively 
waive them. His solution seems to rest mainly on the notion that 
it is only to the object of experience that the category of cause will 
apply. Since by definition the knowing subject is never object for 
itself, it may continue to consider itself bound by a moral law if it 
will, but not by a causal law in the deterministic sense. This is 
reminiscent of the Kantian view, with which Planck is familiar, 
and it is certainly out of keeping with Planck’s main view of cau- 
sality as not a category or concept of the mind but as real, extra- 
mental transaction. In this connection, however, he holds that 
everything objective (as over against the subjective) is causally 
determined with the exception of ‘‘one single point in the immeas- 
urable world of mind and matter. . . . This point is the individual 
ego. It is a small point in the universal realm of being; but in 
itself it is a whole world, embracing our emotional life, our will and 
our thought’’ (p. 161). 

A moment’s critical reflection reveals the inadequacy of this 
treatment, especially if the critic turns to certain other propositions 
asserted by Planck himself. ‘‘Every individual science sets about 
its task by the explicit renunciation of the egocentric and anthropo- 
centric standpoint.’’ Hence if a proposition about the ego and its 
volition is to be scientifically true, it must be true independent of 
egocentric perspectives and limitations. Planck is the first to admit 
this, and himself writes ‘‘if a man could perfectly see through him- 
self as the eye of God sees through him . . . then, on the basis of 
the law of causality, he would foresee every action of his own will 
and thus his will would no longer be free’’ (p. 104). If this is true, 
does it help any to go on to say, ‘‘But that case is logically ex- 
cluded; for the most penetrative eye cannot see itself’’? For ad- 
mittedly here the finite subject is object for the divine eye, which 
sees everything truly under the causal law. Furthermore, discount- 
ing for all perspective, as science must, to speak of the egocentric 
impossibility of an eye seeing itself becomes simply irrelevant. And 
when Planck calls this kind of solution ‘‘The Answer of Science’’ 

(p. 141), one looks around in vain to actual science, in its character- 
istic dress, for confirmation. 
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It should be pointed out that since ‘‘strict causality is not an 
inherent necessity of human thought’’ (p. 112) its reality is not 
demonstrable. It is only the scientific, non-logical urge to posit 
strict causality, and the greater satisfaction that the hypothesis 
yields, which wins its case against the hypothesis of statistical cau- 
sality. The time will come, Planck believes, when dynamic cau- 
sality will be reformulated in a more adequate way, so that its 
principle will not be embarrassed even by Heisenberg’s Principle 
of Indeterminacy. 

If intellectual annoyance is a delight, the description of the de- 
velopment of science from the relative to the absolute is bound to 
give certain ‘‘objective relativists’’ in theory of knowledge a good 
deal of delight. Aside from three specific cases of the absolutizing 
of what in classical physics had been relative—atomic weight (p. 
179), energy of the neutral and electromagnetic fields (p. 182), 
energy of matter (p. 182 et seg.)—the reader is presented with the 
statement that ‘‘the term ‘Relativity’ does not refer to physics as 
a whole. ... As a matter of fact the concept of relativity is based 
on a more fundamental absolute than the erroneously assumed ab- 
solute which it has supplanted’’ (p. 195). This is perhaps the most 
important proposition in the book. A mature understanding of it 
would clear away much rubbish in contemporary epistemology and 
philosophy of science. The point is that the proposition which de- 
scribes let us say space and time as absolute when they really are 
relative in a@ physical sense—such a proposition is itself only rela- 
tively true. But the proposition that truly describes a relative 
space and time is itself absolute in a theoretical sense. These above 
remarks are not Planck’s, but they express essentially his—and 
others’—belief that the confusion of physical and theoretical rela- 
tivity is inordinately productive of philosophical howlers. They 
suggest also his belief that there are certain constants in nature the 
discovery of which is the scientist’s objective. In conclusion, Planck 
writes that ‘‘absolute science’’ is ‘‘an ideal goal which is always 
ahead of us and which we can never reach. ... We are always 
struggling from the relative to the absolute’’ (pp. 199-200). That 
is where science is going. 


Vireit C. ALDRICH. 
THE Rice INSTITUTE. 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1931-1932. New Series, 
Vol. XXXII. London: Harrison & Sons. 1932. Pp. 342. 


The present volume is more worth perusal than its immediate 
predecessors, though as usual the contents are not of uniform merit. 
The Presidential Address by Professor W. G. DeBurgh asks what 
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characteristics constitute greatness in men. Great men have a cer- 
tain human historical ‘‘magnitude and splendour,’’ dependent on 
rare gifts and perhaps on an exceptionally favorable environment, 
while the genuinely good man, though in himself less than great, 
seems to point to something higher than what is contained in the 
historical process. Professor G. C. Field has a good discussion of 
definition in ethics, with criticisms of Moore and Ross. The Rev- 
erend Mr. D’Arey also criticizes Ross, not very profoundly, though 
his paper contains, at the end, a good statement of an Aristotelian 
personal attitude towards ethics. 

Among the more metaphysical essays, Professor H. F. Hallett 
contributes a good discussion of Kant’s ambiguities in defining the 
subjective. His further conclusion that all that appears is in its 
own manner real, is perhaps chiefly valuable as a warning, and 
does not illuminate the nature of reality. Dr. C. D. Broad gives 
us a dialectical refutation of Dr. McTaggart’s principle of ‘‘the 
dissimilarity of the diverse.’’ Of the other metaphysical essays, 
the best is by Dr. Hilda D. Oakeley, ‘‘The Status of the Past.’’ She 
holds that the past is real in a sense in which the future is not. 
The self and its self-consciousness are rooted in the past. Mr. H. 
H. Price discusses our knowledge of other minds in a rather con- 
ventional manner, but laying stress on an argument which is paral- 
lel to the old teleological argument for the existence of God—we 
know other minds by their works. One would like to raise a query 
why those who discuss this perennial topic so seldom emphasize such 
obvious facts as the existence of language, and the presence in one’s 
own individual mind of knowledge which he could not have acquired 
by his own immediate experience, past or present? It may be 
granted that in dreams we speak to imaginary others, and we are 
ourselves both sides of the conversation. But if we regularly 
learned new truths by such means, we might well infer that dreams 
were actual contacts with other minds. Mr. C. A. Mace has an 
acute discussion of causality, starting with the usual reference to 
Hume. He says that causality involves a necessary relationship 
which is not to be identified with logical necessity, and also involves 
functionality and continuity. The same subject has been much 
debated on this side of the Atlantic, and I do not observe that Mr. 
Mace has made any absolutely novel contribution. 

Of the remaining papers, that by Dr. J. H. Woodger is entitled, 
‘‘Some apparently unavoidable characteristics of natural scientific 
theory.’’ He discusses ‘‘atomicity’’ and ‘‘determinism,’’ says causal- 
ity for the biologist is merely the use of the method of difference, and 
finally gets involved in an attempt to disentangle the relations of 
wholes and parts, and parts of parts, to causality and determinism. 
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He seems to be trying to write himself clear, and the reader always 
suffers in such a case. But a worse example of this is Mr. J. M. 
Thorburn, who writes with cloudy suggestiveness about Spengler 
and France and Germany, under the curious title, ‘‘The victory of 
pure music over painting in the 17th century.’’ 

One further paper leads me into a little digression. It is that 
of Mr. G. H. Ryle, who debates the sorts of cases underlying Rus- 
sell’s ‘‘theory of descriptions,’’ independently of Russell, and in a 
very clever manner, with some new illustrations of cases where we 
do not really mean what we say. When we say, ‘‘Poincaré is not 
the king of France,’’ we are talking about Poincaré. But if we said, 
‘“The king of France is not Poinearé,’’ we should not be talking 
about the king of France, for there is no such person to talk about. 
So also with such eases as: ‘‘Carnivorous cows do not exist,’’ ‘‘Un- 
punctuality merits reproof,’’ ‘‘Honesty compels me to say so,”’ 
‘‘The top of the tree was cut off,’’ ‘‘The idea of taking a holiday 
has just occurred to me,’’ ‘‘The severity of the winter is responsible 
for the high price of cabbages,’’ ‘‘The true Englishman detests foul 
play.’’ The philosophical dangers of hypostatizing a description 
into a thing are real enough. Mr. Ryle does well to call attention 
to them again. But I wonder if there may not be an even more 
serious converse danger of denying the thing, if it can be reached 
only by a description. One may be led to postulate an immediate 
experience of direct contact, and deny reality to all not thus en- 
counterable. Or the assumption that the real is always particular, 
but thought always of the universal, may result in a completely 
agnostic epistemology. This comment is not so relevant to Mr. 
Ryle as it is to Mr. Russell and others, but I think it is worth the 
fullest consideration, much more extended than I have time for 
here. We know Julius Caesar or Mussolini or Hamlet by descrip- 
tion, and there is also a sense in which we can meet Mussolini per- 
sonally. But it is not clear that our knowledge of Mussolini is 
made any more accurate because of this possibility of personal meet- 
ing than is our knowledge of Caesar or Hamlet. The sense experi- 
ences which in some measure verify the description do so only for 
one who comes prepared to understand and interpret them by the 
aid of the description. This is in part evidenced by the case of the 
lady who sat beside Mussolini in the cinema, if the anecdote is to be 
believed, and who congratulated him on his courage when he did 
not rise and cheer with the rest when Il Duce appeared on the screen, 
‘‘we all feel that way, but we do not dare.’’ If I also mentioned 
Hamlet above, I had a reason for doing so. There have been books 
written about his personality. We know him better than we know 
some of our own kin. We can describe the non-existent, and the 
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theory of descriptions tells us how. But are all such statements 
false, as the theory further asserts? Or when we describe Hamlet 
are we telling the truth only when we describe what Shakespeare 
thought? How do we know what Shakespeare thought? Are not 
Hamlet’s thoughts more available to us than Shakespeare’s? Is 
it any part of the business of a logical theory about descriptions to 
legislate about the metaphysical reality of Colonel Newcome, who 
went off and made a fool of himself, to the great annoyance of Mr. 
Thackeray? Or about that of fairies, or perfect circles, or God? 
Can we not describe a possible thing, and be right about what it 
would be? But I may have wandered too far from Mr. Ryle’s 
interesting examples of language that means not what it says. 


Harry T. CostTe..o. 
TrINITy COLLEGE, HARTFORD. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Annual Meeting of the American Psychological Association 
will meet at the University of Chicago, September 7-13, 1933. The 
topics of the meetings include the following: September 7: Physio- 
logical Psychology; Personality; Psychology of Reading; Research 
Films; September 8: Human Learning, Aesthetics; Child Psychol- 
ogy ; Psycho-physics ; September 9: Sensation and Perception; Child 
Psychology; Memory; September 11: Animal Psychology; Mental 
Tests; Galvanometrie Studies; Instructional Films; September 12: 
Social Psychology; Animal Psychology; Clinical Psychology; Sep- 
tember 13: Industrial Psychology; Animal Psychology; Abnormal 
Psychology. The Presidential Address will be given by Professor 
L. L. Thurstone, the evening of September 11. 
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